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ABSTRACT 



A study evaluated three clubs that provide out-of -school 
childcare in Kent, England: Out-of -School Childcare, Returners Roadshow and 
Workshops, and a parenting skills course. Questionnaires collected 
information from 29 club managers and 282 parents of children in the clubs 
and 78 participants of Returners events. Thirty participants in the parenting 
skills course completed evaluation forms; 22 responded to a mail survey. 
Findings indicated one-fifth of respondents’ children attended a club 5 days 
per week; before the clubs opened, the respondent, usually the mother, had 
been the main source of childcare; and nearly two- thirds of parents reported 
work and study related reasons for using the club. Overall, parents reported 
a high level of satisfaction with most aspects of clubs' provision; 
three- fourths thought their children benefited positively; and the club had a 
strong labor market impact on respondents, mostly mothers. The clubs provided 
active play or sporting activities, quiet activities, and arts and crafts. 
Difficulties in staff recruitment included hours and pay and availability of 
qualified staff. Parental fees made up the majority of club income. The 
series of Roadshows and Workshops were attended by people planning to return 
to work after a gap and those wanting to change their job or career. 
Participants in the parenting skills courses were very positive about the 
course and its content. The course increased confidence and reassured people. 
(Contains 12 references.) ( YLB) 
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The Institute for Employment Studies 

IES is an independent, international and apolitical centre of 
research and consultancy in human resource issues. It works 
closely with employers in the manufacturing, service and public 
sectors, government departments, agencies, professional and 
employee bodies, and foundations. Since it was established over 
27 years ago the Institute has been a focus of knowledge and 
practical experience in employment and training policy, the 
operation of labour markets and human resource planning and 
development. IES is a not-for-profit organisation which has a 
multidisciplinary staff of over 50. IES expertise is available to all 
organisations through research, consultancy and publications. 

IES aims to help bring about sustainable improvements in 
employment policy and human resource management. IES 
achieves this by increasing the understanding and improving 
the practice of key decision makers in policy bodies and 
employing organisations. 



Kent TEC 



Kent TEC (Training and Enterprise Council Limited) is a private 
company with a Board made up of senior private and public 
sector leaders. It has been established to help all those in the 
county with an interest in work: employers, employees, the 
unemployed, school leavers, people with special needs, and 
those responsible for training and business support services. 
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Summary 



Introduction 

The Kent Child Care Network (KCCN) was established in 1993 
as a partnership venture between Kent TEC and Kent County 
Council. The aim of KCCN was, with the aid of government 
funding, to help individuals to set up out-of-school clubs, and 
support them with training, resources and assessment KCCN 
found that many people wishing to return to work needed a 
wider range of information and support than was generally 
available. In 1995 a sister organisation, Kent Returners Network, 
was set up. KRN offers a range of support services, including a 
series of Opportunities Roadshows and follow-up workshops. 
These Networks and Kent TEC are now developing broader 
approaches to family and community learning, aiming to extend 
existing provision in imaginative and far reaching ways. 

This study looked at three programmes provided by KCCN and 
KRN, in conjunction with Kent TEC: 

• The provision of out-of-school clubs in Kent — the views and 
experiences of club managers in setting up and running clubs, 
and those of parents whose children were attending clubs were 
explored through self-completion postal questionnaires. In total, 
29 club managers and 282 parents responded to our surveys. 

• Opportunities Roadshows and follow-up workshops — postal 
questionnaires were sent to people who had attended one or 
other of these events, exploring their motivation for attending, 
the impact on them, and their views on these events. These 
activities were aimed at anyone wanting to return to work after 
a gap. One hundred and twenty seven people had attended 
these events, since records had been kept, and 78 returned a 
questionnaire. 
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• Parenting Skills Course — a new venture for KCCN was a 
parenting skills course, aimed at those with children aged five 
or under. The third element of this evaluation was a postal 
questionnaire survey of parents who had attended this course, 
to assess their views on and satisfaction with the course, and 
the impact it had on them. Thirty people attended the course, 
and questionnaires were returned by 22 of these. 

The overall conclusions of our evaluation was that Kent TEC 
and its partners had developed three successful programmes, 
meeting a range of different needs. This summary illustrates the 
benefits of all these programmes, and points out some lessons 
for improvement. 



Out-of-school clubs 

The use of out-of-school clubs 

These out-of-school clubs provide an extremely important source 
of childcare for many families across Kent. One-fifth of the 
children whose parents returned a questionnaire attended a club 
five days a week. Just over half attended for one or two days, and 
26 per cent for three or four days. Sixty per cent of these parents 
reported that their children also attended a holiday club. The 
majority of children were aged between six and nine years old. 
However, 12 per cent were five years old and 14 per cent were 
aged ten or eleven. 

Before the clubs had opened, the main source of childcare out of 
school hours had been the respondent, usually the mother; 50 per 
cent of families in term-time and 53 per cent during the holidays. 
Partners and friends, families or neighbours accounted for 
another 19 and 30 per cent of families respectively during term 
time, and 24 and 37 per cent during the holidays. There was 
therefore considerable reliance on parents juggling their work 
commitments, or not being in paid employment at all, and on 
informal sources of care. 

Nearly two-thirds of parents reported work and study related 
reasons for using the club. The majority of these were using a 
club to enable them directly to enter work or training. However, 
there was also an element of the clubs allowing parents the space 
to deal with the pressures of working, studying and all their other 
commitments. These out-of-school clubs were also reported to 



provide a good quality and reliable source of childcare. For 
example, ten per cent of parents reported that their children 
attended the club because previous arrangements had been 
unreliable or had broken down altogether, and nine per cent 
included as a particular factor the quality of provision they 
offered. One-third of parents also reported that attending the 
club benefited their children, particular lone children or those 
living in isolated areas. 

Satisfaction with out-of-school clubs 

Overall, parents reported a high level of satisfaction with most 
aspects of clubs' provision. The majority of parents were satisfied 
or very satisfied with arrangements for transporting children 
from school to club, the safety of their children, activities 
provided by clubs, the outdoor space available, the number and 
quality of staff working at the club, discipline and control of 
children's behaviour, the amount of attention given to their 
children and the buildings used by the club. 

Only 45 parents (16 per cent) reported specific dissatisfactions 
with aspects of their club's provision. A number of aspects of 
dissatisfaction were individual to particular parents, or their 
children. Examples include poor relationships between staff and 
individual parents/children, a lack of particular activities, and 
cost. Other parents commented negatively on the level of 
discipline and supervision, the buildings and lack of outdoor 
space. However, it should be emphasised that the majority of 
parents were satisfied with these aspects of provision. 

Ninety-four per cent of parents reported that the opening hours 
of clubs during term-time generally met their needs. However, 19 
parents wanted clubs to stay open later in the evening, and ten 
wanted clubs to open in the morning. Not all clubs provide 
before-school care. Two parents reported that the club their 
children attended only opened a few nights a week, which caused 
difficulties for them. The regularity of provision was something 
valued by parents, and clubs need to be open all week during 
term time to fully cater for the needs of many working parents. 
One club manager did report only being able to open a few 
afternoons. The premises were also used for other purposes and 
therefore not always available. 
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There was greater dissatisfaction with holiday clubs; 17 per cent 
of parents felt that the hours of opening did not meet their needs. 
The main difficulty was that a number of holiday clubs only 
open for part of the holidays, or for only parts of each day. 
There has perhaps been a tradition for holiday care to be more 
relaxed, and for clubs to play a variety of different roles, for 
example, to entertain children rather than support working 
parents. The main message of this evaluation is that holiday 
care is needed, during 'normal' working hours, to support 
parents' ability to work. 

The fees paid by parents are an extremely important source of 
club finance. Indeed, for many clubs, income from fees is the 
only real funding received. The majority of parents reported that 
the fees at their child(ren)'s club were reasonable; 12 per cent said 
they were cheap and six per cent felt they were too expensive. 
However, a further question suggested greater price sensitivity. 
While just over two-thirds of parents felt that their use of the club 
would not change if fees rose by ten per cent, 15 per cent reported 
that they would have to reduce their level of use of the club. 

Impact of the clubs on parents and children 

Ninety-six per cent of parents reported that their child was happy 
attending an after-school club, and three-quarters of parents 
thought their children benefited positively from attending a club. 
Clubs provide a range of opportunities not available at school or 
home, in particular in relation to more general social interaction 
and development. A number of parents of only children and those 
living in more isolated parts of the county particularly com- 
mented on these benefits. The main benefits commented on 
were: 

• mixing with other children, making new friends and the general 
benefits of social interaction 

• the range of activities available, and 

• children becoming more independent, confident, learning to 
take responsibility and share. 

Parents also commented positively on the fact that children were 
kept occupied and off the streets, benefited from educational 
and learning opportunities provided by clubs, were in a safe 
environment, learnt to interact with adults and were watching 
less television. 
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Impact on parents 



Our data suggest a strong labour market impact on respondents 
to the survey, mostly mothers, and some impact on their partners. 
This is not just in terms of actual labour market participation. 
Parents also reported more intangible benefits. In particular, a 
theme running through the questionnaires was that parents had 
greater peace of mind, knowing that their children were in a 
safe, reliable environment, in which they were generally happy. 

Some of the main impacts of the clubs on parents were: 

• Before their child attended a club, 24 per cent of respondents 
were not working, and the majority of these were looking after 
children; 32 per cent were in full-time employment and 37 per 
cent were in part-time employment. By the time of the survey, 
only 10 per cent were not working; 46 per cent of parents were in 
full-time employment and 32 per cent were in part-time 
employment. 

• Thirty-one per cent of respondents (usually mothers) reported 
being able to work longer hours as a result of their child 
attending a club; 13 per cent had got a job; ten per cent had 
gone into education or training and nine per cent had found a 
better job or been promoted. 

• The impact on partners (usually fathers) was less marked. 
However, eight per cent were reported to be working longer 
hours, two per cent had found a job and two per cent had set up 
their own business. 

• A hypothetical question, asking about the impact on parents' 
labour market activities if clubs were to be closed, suggests a 
major impact on mothers in particular. Thirty-two per cent said 
they would reduce their hours of work, 14 per cent would look 
for another job and 11 per cent would give up work entirely. 

• Clubs have a range of less tangible effects on family life. Two- 
thirds of parents reported a positive benefit on the quality of 
family life. Out-of-school clubs were reported to have done much 
to improve the quality of life for parents, in particular through 
giving them peace of mind, reducing stress and increasing the 
amount of time they have to cope with life generally. 



Premises and activities provided by clubs 

The out-of-school clubs were providing a range of different 
activities. Almost all term-time clubs were able to provide active 
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play and/or sporting activities, and space for quiet activities, 
and all provided arts and crafts. Curriculum based activities were 
least likely to be provided. Several clubs were, however, running 
a French club, and providing facilities for cooking and computer 
games. 

Only nine managers reported difficulties in meeting the needs 
of some children attending their club. Two main areas of difficulty 
emerged: meeting the needs of children with a disability or 
special need, in particular if individual attention was required, 
and meeting the needs of older children. 

A few managers reported being unable to meet all the demands 
for sporting activities, and some reported having limited or no 
outside space. The biggest issue arose around the premises in 
which clubs are held. Managers with a supportive landlord or 
their own premises were least likely to report any difficulties. 
However, many clubs have to rely on premises where other 
activities take precedence. They may have access to limited areas, 
or have to put up with a layout which is not ideal for active 
children. A lack of storage space for equipment was another 
difficulty reported. This is not a problem particular to Kent, but 
an issue which has emerged in various national studies. 



Support and advice received and needed by clubs 

Club managers reported receiving advice and support on a range 
of different topics from Kent TEC and Kent Child Care Network. 
Health and safety, equal opportunities and staff training were 
most frequently mentioned. The level of satisfaction with the 
support and advice received was generally high. 

One-third of managers reported wanting more support and 
advice. This was most frequently on how to obtain more funding, 
financial issues more generally, and staff training. Others reported 
needing more help in setting up clubs. 



Staffing issues 

The 29 clubs were employing around 158 paid staff, 
approximately 112 in term time and at least 106 during the 
holidays. Nearly half the club managers reported difficulties in 
recruiting staff. This was mainly due to: 
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• hours and pay — the very small number of hours available, the 
timing of these hours and the low level of pay make these jobs 
unattractive to many people. 

• the availability of suitably trained and experienced staff. 

Our survey of club managers suggests that a considerable pro- 
portion of those employed in out-of-school clubs do receive some 
training. However, twenty (of the 29) managers reported some 
difficulties in providing or obtaining training. The main problems 
were: 

• location — the provision of training tends to be centralised in a 
few places which were not always easy to reach, especially if 
staff could not drive or did not have access to a car. 

• time — in particular, managers reported on the actual time 
courses were held, the difficulty in releasing staff, and problems 
where staff worked full time (eg also in the nursery) or had 
other jobs. 



The financing of clubs 

Parental fees made up the majority of club income. Where this 
was not the case, the majority of other funding usually came from 
the TEC grant. A few clubs were receiving a small proportion of 
their income from other sources, for example, local authorities, 
charities and fund raising events. 

Our data suggest that club managers have had limited success 
in raising additional funding. Managers reported not wanting to 
place an additional burden on parents who were already paying 
fees, and being frequently asked to assist school in fund-raising. 
Applying to charities and local employers was also leading to 
little success. There are many demands on the resources of 
charities, for example, and out-of-school clubs might rank low 
in the priority of needs compared to other causes. 

Managers were asked about the relationship of income to 
expenditure during the 1996/7 financial year. Four managers 
reported that income had considerably exceeded expenditure 
and ten that income had just exceeded expenditure. In nine clubs, 
it was reported that income had been less than expenditure and 
a number of these clubs were struggling. 
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The impact of grant funding on provision 

The majority of dubs had been set up during the early and mid- 
1990s. These clubs had been set up to address the needs of 
working parents and a lack of provision in the area. There was 
also some element of more general community and social needs 
stimulating the setting up of clubs. 

Eight clubs had been in existence before grant funding became 
available. The grant had enabled managers to expand their 
provision, and focus on issues such as staff training and facilities 
to improve the quality of provision. The other clubs had come 
into existence since the out-of-school grant initiative was 
introduced. The majority of managers of these clubs reported 
that they would not have been able to set up their club without 
the assistance of a grant. 

There was a mixed picture of the success of clubs once grant 
funding ended. Twenty-four clubs were no longer receiving any 
grant funding. Several clubs had had to raise fees. Eight of these 
clubs seemed to be facing an uncertain financial future. One 
club had closed in an area where the parents could not afford 
the fees, and three managers reported that they might have to 
close. In another club, fees had been increased, but the manager 
reported: '. . . zve struggle from month to month'. 

Plans for the future 

Four managers had definite plans to expand their provision, 
and nine reported that they would like to but were unable to do 
so. The main barriers were a lack of finance and/or space, 
unsuitable premises, a difficulty in recruiting staff, and problems 
with transporting children. Three managers were seriously 
considering closing all or some of their provision, they simply 
did not have enough income to keep going. 



Events for returners to work 

Around half of those attending the events had done so because 
they were considering returning to work, however, a range of 
other reasons were also reported. Sixteen per cent had attended 
because 'it just sounded interesting', and 13 per cent because 
they wanted to change jobs. 
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The Roadshow 



The Roadshow included a series of exhibition stands providing 
information on a range of different issues. The information on 
training and education and careers guidance was considered 
particularly useful. There was a high level of satisfaction with 
the quality of the exhibition stands. Those attending felt that 
exhibitors were approachable and able to answer questions 
fully, and that the information was presented clearly. 

A range of seminars were held during the Roadshow. The most 
popular was an image consultancy, followed by further education 
opportunities. Although the informational side of these seminars 
was appreciated, the motivational aspect was just as important. 

Overall, respondents were very positive about the Roadshow. 
Respondents valued having lots of information in one place, and 
found it confidence-building and inspirational. However, some 
people said that it had helped than be realistic about the 
opportunities available to them, for example, the cost of training 
and the number of people in the same situation. 



Follow-up workshops 

A series of follow-up workshops were attended by some of those 
who had attended the Roadshow. Fifty-eight per cent reported 
gaining confidence and self-esteem, and 17 per cent stressed 
how important it was to know that they were not alone, and 
valued being able to meet others in similar situations to them- 
selves. Thirty-two per cent said that the workshops had helped 
them to realise what they had to offer to an employer. Others 
valued the specific advice given, for example with CV and job 
applications, and interview techniques. 

Only a small number of respondents had suggestions about 
improving the workshops. These generally related to the timing 
of the workshops, ie taking more account of school times and 
childcare facilities, and the need for more follow-up sessions 
and individual guidance. 



The impact of these events 

Forty-three per cent reported that they had undertaken education 
or training since attending these events, 33 per cent had obtained 




a job and 20 per cent had started looking for a job, but not found 
one. Forty-two per cent said that these events had helped them 
a lot. 

Over half the respondents felt that there were no barriers to 
meeting their future ambitions. The most likely concerns were 
the cost of training and the lack of jobs generally. 



Parenting Skills Courses 

Thirty-three people attended the course. Our evaluation is based 
on 30 evaluation forms completed at the end of the course and 
22 responses to a later postal survey. 

People were very positive about the course and its content. In 
particular they enjoyed its informality, the friendly atmosphere, 
meeting others and the chance to share experiences, and the 
variety of subjects covered. The tutor and the way she ran the 
course were also praised. 

People attending the course were very positive about its 
coverage. The sessions on first aid, diet and nutrition and child 
behaviour were particularly valued. Practical sessions and those 
on learning through play were also highly rated. 

On a scale of one to five, where one was very useful, the average 
rating of the course was 1.95. The course was reported to have 
increased knowledge on child behaviour, allowed people to 
reflect more on their actions, to have up-dated knowledge, and 
had allowed people to compare themselves with others. 

Many of those attending felt reassured. In a world where so 
much is in the press and discussed daily about children and 
child behaviour, they felt reassured that they were not doing 
things wrong, there are different ways of doing things and not 
necessarily a right or wrong way, and that others faced the same 
difficulties as they did. 

The evaluation suggests that the course had a big impact, 
particularly in increasing confidence and reassuring people. 
They felt more able to engage with, entertain and discipline the 
children they had contact with. 

The overall assessment of the course was very positive. However, 
a number of people wanted more time spent on child develop- 
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ment and behaviour, dealing with behavioural and emotional 
problems, setting boundaries and challenging behaviours, for 
example. It was not that the course did not cover all these 
issues, but rather that people wanted more depth of knowledge 
and understanding in this area. Other areas people wanted 
covered included: the transition to school, what to expect from 
schools, the curriculum, etc . The course was aimed at people 
caring for children aged five or under; however, a small number 
of people had older children and would have liked sessions to 
cover issues of particular concern to them, for example, drugs 
and bullying. There was plenty of scope to develop and extend 
this type of course. 
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Introduction 



1.1 Introduction 



The Institute for Employment Studies was commissioned to 
conduct an evaluation of three of Kent TEC's programmes: 

• Out-of-School Childcare 

• Returners Roadshow and Workshops, and 

• a parenting skills course. 

This chapter provides a background to the study. It reports the 
methodology adopted for the evaluation, and the criteria used to 
evaluate each of the three programmes. In particular, it provides 
a background to the development of out-of-school childcare in 
Britain, and how Kent fits into this provision. 

Layout of the report 

The rest of this report is structured in the following way. Chapters 
2 to 7 discuss the provision of out-of-school childcare in Kent, 
drawing on a survey of parents (Chapters 2 to 4) and club 
managers (Chapters 5 to 7). The other two programmes are each 
dealt with separately in the following two chapters. Finally, 
Chapter 10 draws some overall conclusions and implications from 
the findings of these evaluations. 

• Chapter 2 looks at the overall use of out-of-school clubs. 

• Chapter 3 explores the views of parents and children, their 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions with clubs. 

• Chapter 4 reports the impact of clubs on families, particularly 
parents' labour market activities. 
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• Chapter 5 moves on to the information collected from club 
managers, and reports the types and nature of provision and 
the setting up of clubs. 

• Chapter 6 reports on support and advice, and staffing issues. 

• Chapter 7 explores funding issues and the future of these clubs. 

• Chapter 8 looks at the Roadshow and Workshops for Returners. 

• Chapter 9 explores experiences of the parenting skills courses. 

• Chapter 10 draws some overall conclusions about the provision 
of out-of-school childcare, the activities for Women Returners 
and the parenting skills courses in Kent. 



1.2 Out-of-school childcare 

1.2.1 Background to the development of out-of-school 
childcare 

The out-of-school childcare grant initiative was introduced in 
April 1993, to provide pump-priming funds to encourage the 
development of out-of-school childcare clubs. This initiative was 
introduced by the Employment Department, a departure from 
past responsibilities. A prime motivation in developing the 
initiative was to help parents participate more fully in the labour 
market. The Employment Department's aim for the grant was 
stated to be: 

'. . . to offer parents and guardians of school age children the 
chance to participate more fully in the labour market, by 
improving the quantity and quality of childcare available outside 
school hours and during the school holidays.' 1 

Outside school hours is taken to mean all reasonable times which 
are outside the normal hours schools are open, including 
mornings before school, afternoons after school, weekends, 
holidays and parental shift-working times. In practice, the 
majority of clubs open after school and all or some of the school 
holidays. Weekend opening is not common. However, in catering 
for the needs of working parents, many clubs do open on school 
closure days, for example, teacher training days, and if the 
premises are being used during a national or local election. The 



1 Quoted in Sanderson et al, 1995 
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clubs in Kent did not differ from those in other regions in their 
opening hours. 

The grant is available to new out-of-school schemes, to help with 
set-up costs (for example, the purchase of equipment and 
refurbishment costs) and initial operating costs. Grants may also 
be given to existing clubs to support the provision of new places. 
Prior to the grant initiative, there were very few out-of-school 
clubs in Britain, and most funding has gone to the establish- 
ment of new clubs. Funding under the initiative may also be 
used by TECs and LECs for development work, for example, the 
funding of a development worker, and the provision of on-going 
advice and support for clubs, such as training and business 
planning advice. This support and advice has been very 
important to out-of-school clubs, as illustrated in all the national 
evaluations (Sanderson, et ciL, 1995; Dench and O'Brien, 1996 
and Gatenby, 1998) and this current study. 

The initiative allows TECs flexibility to take into account local 
circumstances and needs in developing their approach to the 
provision of out-of-school clubs. However, a number of national 
criteria for the selection of clubs to be supported were set out. 
These addressed quality, viability, labour market impact and 
additionality. It is intended that the initiative will support places 
which are additional to existing places and do not have an 
adverse effect on existing provision; are of good and consistent 
quality; will be viable in the long run; and will benefit the local 
labour market, in particular through enabling parents to 
participate more fully. 

Before the initiative was introduced, there were very few out-of- 
school clubs in existence, and the criterion of additionality has 
been relatively easy to adhere to. This is also reflected in the 
findings of this study. The quality of clubs is a more intangible 
thing to measure. The first two national evaluations (Sanderson 
et al, 1995 and O'Brien and Dench, 1996) explored various 
measures of quality and the 1995 report included an annex by 
Pat Petrie particularly considering issues of quality. In 1994, Pat 
Petrie, concluded: 

. . the children were safe , occupied and not bored or distressed . 

The relationship between staff and children was characterised by 
warmth and informality , and there were many examples of good 
practice . ' 
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The main criteria used in evaluations were the extent to which 
parents and children are satisfied with the clubs. The majority of 
parents in the various studies referred to reported high levels of 
satisfaction with the clubs, and that their children enjoyed 
attending. A number of areas where quality could be improved 
were mentioned, and these are not unique to Kent. These largely 
related to the premises in which clubs are located and the 
availability of space, particularly, outdoor space, for active play. 
These issues are returned to later in this report. 

All studies have illustrated how clubs have impacted positively 
on the labour market participation of parents. A key aim of the 
initiative was to help parents return to work and/or increase 
their labour market participation. However, as well as enabling 
parents, mothers in particular, to enter work or training, this 
and the other evaluations referred to above are illustrating 
broader, less tangible impacts. In particular, parents report that 
they feel less guilty and reassured through using an out-of- 
school club. They know their children are in a safe, reliable 
environment in which they are happy, and this contributes to 
their peace of mind. Out-of-school clubs also help parents cope 
better with the pressures of working and bringing up a family. 
The evidence suggests that out-of-school clubs do not simply 
contribute to the quantity of labour market participation, but 
also the quality. 

One of the more difficult criteria to assess has been the potential 
of clubs to become viable. This evaluation explored some 
aspects of viability, but a more in-depth methodology is needed 
to understand why some clubs survive and others do not. The 
most recent national evaluation (Gatenby, 1998) focused on 
assessing the long-term sustainability of clubs. Gatenby found 
that 20 per cent of the 145 clubs participating in the second 
national evaluation in 1995 had closed down by 1997. His 
comparisons of viable and non-viable clubs found that in many 
ways they had similar characteristics. For example, they opened 
at similar times, were in the same sorts of premises, had similar 
numbers of places and charged similar prices. Viable clubs did 
not have lower running costs than non-viable clubs. However, 
non-viable clubs did tend to have fewer children enrolled and 
they were less likely to be located where parents' ability to pay 
was greater than average, compared to viable clubs. Overall 
Gatenby 's study suggests that clubs in areas of low income and 
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high unemployment faced particular challenges in balancing 
their income and costs. 

Out-of-school clubs provide childcare for children above primary 
school entry age, including four year olds. However, it is mainly 
the five to 12 year age group which attend. The clubs aim to 
provide good quality and reliable childcare. Being out-side 
school hours, the main focus of provision is on recreational 
activities. As this, and other evaluations, show, it is craft and 
sporting activities which are most popular. Most clubs do provide 
space for children to relax and be quiet, and to do homework (at 
least during term time). There has been some debate about the 
educational role of out-of-school clubs, and their role in 
promoting the completion of homework. However, in general, 
after-school (as opposed to holiday) clubs have not emphasised 
these activities. Indeed, a recent study (Ford et al., 1997) of out- 
of-school provision for older children (year 7 and above), 
concluded that successful schemes take care to ensure that: 

'where curriculum based activities are involved they are offered 
in a manner that is sufficiently different to the 'classroom' process 
to enable children to feel that they are involved in something 
new and interesting.' 

The initiative is operated by the Training and Enterprise Councils 
(TECs) in England and Wales and Local Enterprise Companies 
(LECs) in Scotland. The first stage of the initiative involved 40 
TECs in England in Wales, one of which was Kent TEC, between 
April 1993 and March 1994. The grant has been available to all 
TECs and LECs since April 1994. TECs and LECs are expected to 
operate the initiative in partnership with other local organis- 
ations with an interest in childcare, for example, local authorities 
and childcare organisations. In practice, TECs have operation- 
alised the initiative in a number of different ways (see Sanderson 
et al. , 1995 and O'Brien and Dench, 1996). In some TECs, 
administering the initiative has been mainly done in-house, 
although often in consultation with other local bodies. Other 
methods of delivery include a partnership with other, usually 
local organisations; the establishment of a separate body, under 
contract to the TEC; and, sub-contracting the day-to-day 
management to an existing, usually a childcare, organisation. 
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The initiative in Kent 



In 1993, Kent TEC and Kent County Council Education, 
working in partnership with each other, set up Kent Child Care 
Network to promote quality childcare for employers and 
parents. Since then, the activities of KCCN have expanded 
dramatically. The Network co-ordinates the setting up and 
expansion of out-of-school clubs, and also puts considerable 
resources into supporting these clubs. 

All out-of-school clubs operate on a small business basis, with 
KCCN providing support, advice and guidance through visits, a 
telephone help-line, plus office and on-site consultations. 
Support is tailored to the requirements of individual clubs, 
enabling attention to be paid to both urban and rural clubs. 

An important role of KCCN is the provision of training. Basic 
business courses are run for the owners and managers of out-of- 
school clubs. These provide the skills necessary to run a 
business, and are tailored specifically to meet the requirements 
of businesses working with children. Topics include business 
planning, management, sales and marketing, finance and 
staffing. 

The Network also offers training in Child Care and Education 
and Playwork, to NVQ levels 2 and 3. The Network has its own 
NVQ Assessment Centre, and assessor training is also available, 
allowing staff to assess their own staff for qualifications. It is a 
requirement that at least half the staff in each club are 
appropriately qualified. 

In addition, KCCN has developed a range of child care courses 
and qualifications and has piloted a programme of County 
Training Days, in response to requests identified by child care 
staff. The subjects covered include special needs, first aid, 
Makaton signing, behaviour management, fire awareness and 
music. Our club managers questionnaire included some 
questions on training. It is interesting that despite considerable 
effort being put into the provision of training, we found 
evidence of demand for further training. 

In addition to its involvement in out-of-school childcare, KCCN 
has a number of other roles. In association with Kent County 
Council Social Services and the National Child minding 
Association, they have introduced a countywide framework of 
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quality standards for childminders. The Network also works in 
areas of high unemployment in Kent to promote learning. The 
provision of childcare is only one aspect of this. For example, 
the Kent Child Care Network Family Learning Centre, based in 
South Ashford offers 'taster' learning opportunities in a range of 
subjects, as well as formal training programmes including 
NVQs and Assessor training. During school holidays families 
are encouraged to learn together. 

Why is out-of-school childcare so important? 

During the past 25 years there has been a rapid increase in the 
proportion of economically active women. In 1996, 72 per cent 
of women aged 16 to 59 were in paid work (ONS/Labour 
Market Update, 1997), compared to 57 per cent in 1971 (Ellison, 
1994). This trend is projected to continue into the next century, 
and it is predicted that 75 per cent of women of working age 
will be in employment by 2006. There is also a trend towards 
both parents working. In 62 per cent of couples with dependent 
children, both parents are working (Daycare Trust, 1997). 

A major influence on the participation of women in paid 
employment has been the tendency for women to delay 
childbirth and to have fewer children. However, there has also 
been a dramatic increase in the number of women returning to 
work after having children. There is also an increasing tendency 
for mothers to return to work between children and to return to 
work more quickly than in the past (Court, 1995). In the early 
1970s there was a marked difference in the economic activity 
rates of women with children and those without. Today this 
difference is much smaller; 65 per cent of women with children 
and 75 per cent of women without children are in paid 
employment (EOC, 1996). 

Part-time working is also related to the existence and age of 
dependent children. In 1995, 61 per cent of women with 
dependent children were working part time, compared to one- 
third of those with no dependent children. Almost two-thirds of 
women with a dependent child under the age of ten worked 
part time, compared with 54 per cent of those whose youngest 
dependent child was over the age of ten. 

These is an increasing body of evidence which suggests that a 
lack of appropriate childcare is one of the main barriers to 
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increased participation by women with children (see Sanderson 
et ah, 1995 and O'Brien and Dench, 1996). As more women, 
especially those with children, have become economically 
active, attention has been focused on just pre-school age 
children, but what happens to school age children if their 
parents' working hours do not coincide with school hours?. The 
growth of part-time work does not necessarily mean that work 
can easily accommodate collecting children from school, 
especially as many part-time jobs are in service sector jobs 
involving coverage for long hours of the day. 

The little research which had been conducted during the early 
1990s, showed that most school children are looked after by 
relatives or friends while parents are at work. The 1990 British 
Social Attitudes Survey (Witherspoon and Prior, 1991) found 
that ten per cent of women employees with a child under the 
age of 12 said that their child looked after itself until they were 
home. The OPCS Day Care Survey (Meltzer, 1994) shows that 
only three per cent of schoolchildren under eight go to a 
childminder, and six per cent to a children's group. Although 
there may often be a preference to leave children with people 
who are known and trusted, these informal kinds of 
arrangement can often break down at short notice, causing 
problems working parents: mothers in particular. 

Some of the major concerns of parents in relation to childcare 
include cost, quality, reliability and location. The lack of 
suitably located, reliable childcare of an acceptable quality has 
been identified as one of the major problems faced by women 
wanting to return to work. It is against this background that the 
out-of-school childcare grant initiative was introduced. Despite 
a need for out-of-school childcare, the market was providing 
very few places. Some sort of market intervention was essential 
if this gap was to be in any way filled. 

1.2.2 Methodology and response 

There were 55 out-of-school clubs known to be operating in 
Kent in early summer 1997. Kent TEC wrote to each club manager 
explaining the research. This was followed up by a telephone 
call from IES, asking club managers to help with the study and 
to collect some information on the number of children attending 
each club. 
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After collecting information about the number of children 
involved, it was decided to only include parents of children 
who had attended a term-time club during the 1996/97 school 
year. A large number of children attend holiday clubs, and many 
managers reported difficulties in involving all these parents in 
the survey. Some children attend in a very ad hoc fashion, others 
only because their friends do (regardless of whether or not their 
parents are working). The resources available for this study only 
enabled a proper follow-up of parents whose children were 
attending during term time. 

Club managers were sent a questionnaire to complete them- 
selves, and packs to send to the parents of children attending 
the club. These went out towards the end of the summer 
holidays. It was hoped that the questionnaires could be 
distributed to parents before the end of the holidays. This did 
not always prove possible, especially if the club was closed for 
all or some of that period. 

Questionnaires were sent to 45 club managers for completion 
and to 44 club managers to distribute to parents. The other 
manager had just closed the club, but wanted to complete a 
questionnaire themselves. The remaining ten were excluded from 
the survey for a range of reasons: five only provided holiday care, 
three had closed and two were unable to participate at the time 
(for personal reasons). 

By the end of the survey we had received completed question- 
naires from 29 club managers (64 per cent). Two of these 
managers had not sent any questionnaires to parents. One had 
recently closed their after-school provision but wanted to 
complete a questionnaire. The other had only just started the 
club, during the summer holidays. 

In total, 282 completed questionnaires were received from parents 
in time to be included in the analysis. 1 These had children 
attending one of 27 clubs for which we had a completed 
managers questionnaire, or one of ten other clubs where we did 
not hear from the manager. We heard nothing from the manager 
or parents in only six clubs. One of these managers returned our 
pack saying that they had been so busy with a large intake for 



1 Two uncompleted questionnaires were also returned, and a further 
15 arrived too late to be included in the analysis. 
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the new school term, they had not had time to send out any 
questionnaires or complete one themselves. 

The aim of this evaluation was to collect a range of information 
from both club managers, providing a number of indicators of 
the success of the grant initiative in Kent. In particular, there 
was interest in the extent to which grant funding had contributed 
to expanding the network of out-of-school clubs, and the impact 
on parents' labour market participation. 

The main aims of the out-of-school grant initiative were to 
significantly increase the quantity and quality of places for the 
care of children outside school hours, and thus enable parents to 
participate more fully in the labour market. There are a number of 
indicators of success of the initiative, and in Kent we asked 
questions on the following issues: 

• the role of grant funding in setting up club and whether or not 
clubs would have been set up without such help 

• the number of places provided 

• financial position and longer term plans 

• quality: 

• from the point of view of club managers — the activities they 
were able to provide, training and staffing issues, satisfaction 
with various aspects of provision 

• from the point of view of parents — their satisfaction with 
various aspects of the clubs' activities and provision, their 
perceptions of the impact of attendance on their children and 
the views of their children. 

• labour market impact — direct impact on parents' employment 
and training activities and more intangible impacts on parents' 
working lives and family life in general. 

Kent TEC and KCCN were also interested in club managers' 
experiences of sources of advice and support, and their need for 
additional advice and support. This information will help them 
explore the extent and ways in which support services can be 
altered to further promote the development and survival of out- 
of-school clubs in Kent. 

The use of a postal, self-completion questionnaire means that 
some issues could not be explored to the depth really needed. In 
particular, a more in-depth study is needed of how clubs survive 
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and become viable. This is not just the case in Kent, but rather a 
national issue. Some issues, for example, the setting up of clubs 
has been well explored in earlier evaluations, and this was not 
addressed again in this study. 



1.3 Kent Returners Network 

In 1995, Kent Returners Network was set up as a sister 
organisation to KCCN. The work of KCCN had found that many 
people, both men and women, wishing to return to work needed 
a wider range of information and support than that which was 
generally available. The Returners Network offers a range of 
support services, in particular Opportunities Roadshows and 
follow-up Workshops, which are the focus of part of this 
evaluation. 

There are a wide range of different types of events and activities 
administered by TECs and their agents across the country, aimed 
at people planning to return to work after a break. Many of 
these activities have principally been aimed at women returners, 
however, increasingly it is recognised that anyone returning to 
work after a gap, whatever the reason for this gap, needs 
support and advice. In Kent these activities were very much 
aimed at all returners, although the majority of participants 
were women. 

The Kent Returners Network sponsored a series of two-stage 
programmes in different locations throughout Kent. The first 
stage was an 'Opportunities Roadshow' which aimed to offer 
inspiration, information and advice to people who had been 
away from the labour market for a time. The objective of the 
Roadshow was to have under one roof, a wide range of 
exhibitors with whom visitors could have informal discussions. 
In addition, a selection of seminars were organised for visitors 
to attend. The intention was to help people make decisions 
about their next step into employment, further education and 
training, or setting up their own business. 

Visitors were also invited to register for the second phase of the 
programme, the 'Preparatory Workshops'. The Workshops, 
usually four days in duration, included topics such a preparing 
CVs, interview techniques, assertiveness, office technology, time 
management, image management and confidence building. 
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Methodology and survey response 



The 127 people who were recorded as having attended Kent 
Returners Network events were sent a self-completion, postal 
questionnaire, and two reminders were subsequently distributed 
to people who had not replied. The Post Office returned four 
questionnaires reporting that the person had moved, bringing 
the number contacted down to 123. In addition, three individuals 
replied but did not participate for the following reasons: the 
first felt unable to comment because she had only attended two 
mornings of the workshops, the second could not remember 
attending the event, and the third did not go to a Roadshow. By 
the close of the survey, 78 completed questionnaires were 
returned. This is a response rate of 65 per cent after taking into 
account the Post Office Returns and the three known non- 
responses. Two respondents had to be excluded from the 
analysis due to a large amount of incomplete or inconsistent 
answers. 

The questionnaire covered both events: the Opportunities/ 
Careers Roadshow, and the programme of preparatory 
Workshops. The majority of the 76 responding to the survey had 
attended both. Indeed a common way of hearing about the 
Workshop programme was through the Roadshow. However, 
seven individuals came to attend the Workshops through an 
alternative route, and eight people did not follow up their visit 
to the Roadshow by going to the Workshops. 

The main aims of the evaluation were to explore the impact of 
attending such an event on participants, including whether or 
not it had increased their motivation to look for work, the 
impact on their confidence, and how it had helped them in 
terms of information and advice. There was also interest in what 
additional information and activities would be useful, to help 
plan future events. 



1.4 The parenting skills course 

Early in 1997, the Kent Child Care Network ran a course on 
parenting skills. This was aimed at parents and others involved 
in caring informally for children aged five and under. It was not 
aimed at people working with children in a professional or paid 
capacity. The overall aim of the course was to help parents 
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better understand and cope with a range of issues involved in 
bringing up young children. 

The course involved a series of ten sessions, including a general 
introduction, child health, diet and nutrition, first aid, baby 
massage, child development, learning through play, parents' own 
needs and behaviour/emotional development. Different experts 
and speakers were often used to provide a depth of information. 

Thirty-three people attended this course. Our evaluation is based 
on 30 evaluation forms completed by participants at the end of 
the course, and 22 responses to a postal questionnaire survey 
conducted by IES during September and October 1997. 

The questionnaire was designed to explore how those attending 
the course viewed it, and the impact it had on them some time 
after the course ended. The evaluation form looked at more 
immediate assessments of the course. 
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2 The Use of Out-of-School Clubs 



2.1 Introduction 

This chapter explores the extent to which our sample of parents 
were using before- and after-school clubs, and holiday provision. 
It explores the age range of the children attending clubs, the 
regularity and length of attendance, and previous care arrange- 
ments. The reasons for sending children to particular clubs is 
also reported. 



2.2 Term-time arrangements 

The majority of parents had children attending an after-school 
club: 

• 173 parents had one child attending an after-school club 

• 75 had two children, and 

• nine parents had three children attending an after-school club. 

Forty of these parents also used the club before school: 30 had 
one child attending both before and after school; seven had two 
children and three had three children attending at both times. 
Only two parents reported using only a before-school club, and 
both were sending two children. 

Twenty- three parents had not answered the question about the 
type of club used. On the basis of the above information 
(excluding these missing cases) our survey covered 354 children 
in 259 families. 

The age of these children ranged from under school age to 11. A 
number of clubs were based with pre-school nurseries which 
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Table 2:1 Frequency of use of before and after school clubs 



% of children 



1 or 2 days a week 


54 


3 or 4 days a week 


26 


5 days a week 


20 


N = (no. of children) 


350 



Source: IES Parents Survey, 1997 

already provided care for longer than the school day. It seems 
that the few (five per cent) pre-school age children included in 
our survey were attending the day nursery and were included 
because they had older siblings attending an after-school club. 
Just over two-thirds (69 per cent) of these children were aged six 
to nine years old, 12 per cent were five years old, and 14 per 
cent were ten or eleven. Club managers, therefore, have a very 
varied group of children to cater for, emphasising the need for a 
range of activities and facilities. 

Table 2:1 illustrates the regularity with which these children, on 
average, attended a club in term time. Although the majority, 
just over half, were attending only once or twice a week, a 
significant group, around one-fifth, did attend every day of the 
week. These clubs were therefore an extremely important source 
of childcare for many families. Later, we consider the impact of 
these clubs on parents, particularly on their working lives, and 
these data illustrate the importance of this type of childcare, 
regardless of how often children attend. These patterns of 
attendance also help to explain the nature of vacant places and 
waiting lists reported by club managers (see Chapter 6). With a 
number of children attending only one or two days a week, the 
availability of vacant places may not always meet demand. 

Our sample of parents had been using the clubs for varying 
lengths of time. Over half (54 per cent) had been using a club 
for at least one child for more than a year. Over half (55 per 
cent) of the children had been attending the club for more than 
12 months; 30 per cent for between six and 12 months; and 15 
per cent for less than six months. A national evaluation 1 of the 



1 O'Brien M, Dench S (1996) The out-of-school childcare grant initiative . A 
national evaluation , Department of Employment Research Series. 
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Table 2:2 Previous arrangements for looking after children out-of-school during the 
week in term time (multiple response question, total percentages add to more than 100 
per cent) 1 



% 



Respondent looking after child(ren) themselves 50 

Relative, friend or neighbour 30 

Partner 19 

Childminder 19 

Nursery/creche 14 

Paid carer in own home 6 

Another out-of-school or playscheme 4 

Other 3 

N = (no. of parents answering question) 264 

Source: IES Parents Survey , 1997 



out-of-school childcare grant initiative found that use of a club 
did not always have an immediate impact on parents' labour 
market activities. They, in particular the prime carer, usually the 
mother, might wait to see how their child(ren) settled at the club 
and how the arrangements worked out overall. Furthermore, it 
can take time to find a job, arrange to enter training and generally 
change one's working patterns. The proportion of children in 
this survey who had been attending a club for quite long periods 
of time, suggests that there has been time for any labour market 
impact on parents to work through and become evident. 

A number of studies have explored parents' childcare arrange- 
ments. 2 Out-of-school care has most frequently been provided 
by parents, in particular mothers, and friends, relatives or 
neighbours. The previous patterns of care reported by this 
sample of parents tends to reflect these patterns (Table 2:2). There 
are, however, a number of points worth making about this table. 
Fourteen per cent of parents said that before using the out-of- 
school club their child(ren) had been attending a creche or 
nursery. This relates to the age structure of the children reported 
above. A number had only just started school and were 



1 Eighteen respondents did not answer this question. 

2 See, for example, Meltzer H (1994). 
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previously in some sort of pre-school facility, many of which 
open long hours to accommodate the needs of parents. The 
majority of care was provided by the respondent (mostly 
mothers), a relative, friend, or neighbour, or the respondent's 
partner (in the majority of these cases the respondent was a 
woman). Childminders were also commonly used. These data 
suggest that a considerable number of parents, mothers in 
particular, but also fathers, were given the opportunity to alter 
their relationship to the labour market through the provision of 
out-of-school care. A small number had used a different out-of- 
school club or playscheme. This was most commonly when a 
child changed school. For example, one parent had not completed 
a questionnaire because: 

' my child is not attending this club from the autumn term. 

He has changed schools this year and the new school has its own 

after school club.' 

Occasionally a child had moved to a newly opened club which 
was more convenient to use. 



2.3 Holiday care 

This survey focused on term-time provision. Parents only sending 
their child(ren) to a club during the school holidays should not 
have been sent a questionnaire. We do, however, have some 
information on the extent of participation in holiday care of the 
children attending a club during term time. Two-fifths (60 per 
cent) of our sample of parents reported that their child (ren) also 
attended a holiday club, a total of around 232 children. 

Table 2:3 illustrates the types of holiday care parents had used 
before sending their child(ren) to the out-of-school club. This 
illustrates a strong reliance on the respondent, usually the 
mother, partners and informal care through friends, relatives and 
neighbours. Compared to the sources of after-school childcare 
(Table 2:2) there had previously been a stronger reliance on 
partners and other clubs during the holidays. This previous 
importance of partners suggests that lone parents with school 
age children might face particular difficulties during the 
holidays. Not all lone parents have, of course, lost contact with 
their child (ren)'s other parent. However, although the differences 
are fairly small, lone parents were slightly more likely to report 
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Table 2:3 Previous arrangements for looking after children during the holidays 
(multiple response question total percentages add to more than 100 per cent) 



% 

Respondent looking after child(ren) themselves 53 

Relative, friend or neighbour 37 

Partner 24 

Childminder 22 

Nursery/creche 18 

Another out-of-school or playscheme 1 4 

Paid carer in own home 6 

Other 1 

N - (no. of parents answering question) 1 74 

Source: IES Parents Survey , 1997 



previously relying on relatives, friends and neighbours. An 
arrangement which can be particularly precarious. 

Fourteen per cent of respondents reported using a different club 
or holiday scheme. There is a long history of holiday provision 
in Britain, although many schemes were open for only part of 
the day, or were not fully supervised, for example. Children had 
been moved from these schemes for a variety of reasons. An 
important benefit of the clubs now attended is that parents have 
peace of mind. They know their children are in a safe and 
reliable environment. 

2.4 Reasons for selecting these clubs 

A variety of reasons were given for sending children to a 
particular out-of-school club. Some of these were more general 
reasons for using any club; others were specific, relating to 
characteristics of the club attended. The reasons given can be 
divided into a number of broad groupings, and Table 2:4 reports 
the spread across these. 

The most frequently mentioned reasons for using the out-of- 
school clubs can be broadly grouped under the heading 'work- 
related'. Fifty-five per cent of respondents gave these types of 
reason. Included under this heading were work commitments. 
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